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ritual fervour which inspired their German contempora-
ries. India was at best only a side-issue: for to many of
the greatest poets of English Romanticism, India is hard-
ly as yet a dream, and by no means a reality. Neither
Coleridge nor Wordsworth, Keats or Byron, found in
India any lasting source of inspiration. Attempts have
been made to show the influence of Hindu mysticism on
Blake's poetry, and although affinities have undoubtedly
been found they do not indicate that Blake ever made
any detailed study of Hinduism. We also know that Col-
eridge read the English translation of the Abbe Dubois'
book on India from a manuscript note in Coleridge's
handwriting in the copy preserved in the British Museum.
But however much he was attracted to medieval superna-
turalism, India is conspicuously absent from his poetry. It
was left to two second-rate poets to incorporate the In-
dian background into English Romantic ooetry: Southey
and Moore. And neither of the two could integrate their
very superficial knowledge of oriental life.

Southey, in his poem The Curse of Kehama, suc-
ceeded to a certain extent in giving us the mythological
texture of Hinduism without any deeper insight, how-
ever, into the meaning and significance of die Hindu re-
ligion. The atmosphere and imagery of the poem are
thoroughly western. And if we add to all this that he
was by no means in sympathy with his subject-matter,
we shall understand why his ambitious attempt was bound
to fail His first poem Thalaba dealt with Islam, written
with evident relish. This may again be due to the fact that
Europeans at all times responded more easily to Islam
than to Hinduism. Goethe had already been a repre-
sentative instance to the point. The reason why at all